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THE RELATION OF RIGHTEOUSNESS TO BRUTE 

FACTS. 

"The Relation of Righteousness to Brute Facts" is plainly 
a subject, or a text, for a sermon. True, it has the marks 
of a layman or even the marks of a teacher of philosophy. 
But, whatever the marks, among other laymen the teacher 
of philosophy is sometimes constrained, or rather is sometimes 
very glad to preach. And this although his sermon, how- 
ever deeply felt, may not be quite in character, degenerating 
into an essay. 

As to the text, is it not very appropriate ? Is not the ques- 
tion of the relation of righteousness to brute, or hard, facts — 
that is, of the relation of what is truly ideal to what is actually 
and uncompromisingly real — especially pertinent here and now ? 
And wh,en I say "here," the reference must be in general to 
any community to which the reader happens to belong. Only, 
thinking it very important to recognize the educational as 
well as the immediately practical interest in human life, I 
shall speak most directly to the college or university com- 
munity, where the educational interest is highly developed 
and has at least an equal prominence with the practical. Vital 
problems of all sorts are too often considered without any 
clear regard for these two sides of life, which are quite in- 
separable and which at the same time make different demands ; 
and then, while the terms in what follows are indeed to be 
for the most part distinctly local to "the educational center" 
or "the Athens" of any state or section of a country, neverthe- 
less the principles involved in all that will be said must be ap- 
plicable to life at large, to life as always mingling and balancing 
the merely practical and the educational. Such, then, both 
in general and in particular, being the geographical direction 
of this sermon or essay, a suggestion or two with respect to 
the peculiar timeliness of it seems not inappropriate. 

Never before in the history of this country, whatever may 
be true of other countries, whether regard is had to politics 
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or to morals and religion, to industry or to education, have 
the hard, brute facts of life been more in evidence. Exposure 
has been a passion of the day; it has been, too, as general 
or farreaching as it has been passionate; and accordingly the 
ideal and the actual have probably never before seemed so 
far apart. What is thus true, moreover, of the country at 
large is sharply and visibly true of the life that immediately 
affects the individual community, city or state. At every turn 
in the ordinary, everyday life of the community, brute facts, 
unideal facts, that is, facts not yet assimilated morally, are 
offensively in evidence. The widespread demand not merely 
for new legislation, but often for radically different legisla- 
tion, shows this, and, of course, the demand has been directed 
even against the national constitution as well as against state 
constitutions and local statutes. Such wide interest in new 
legislation may be more political than moral in its first intent 
as well as in its first results, making the people politically 
active rather than morally effective. Certainly good Americans 
have been misled so more than once, confusing political activity 
with moral efficiency and responsibility. But, in any case, 
the interest clearly shows a popular awakening to unideal con- 
ditions. 

And the educational center, besides awakening to certain 
brute facts in its practical, everyday life, to questions of public 
health, of temperance, of morals, and of entertainment, is 
to-day, as never before, confronting the brute fact in another 
character quite different from that of a practical issue. The 
educational center is meeting the brute fact in its character, 
its very important character, of an educative force. Just what 
this means may not be clearly understood at first, but a col- 
lege or university as an educational institution, both through 
the peculiar life of its students and through the instruction in 
its classrooms, must ever busy itself with the discovery of 
new and disturbing facts. The students come to find out, 
practically and experimentally as well as theoretically, what 
life is; yes, what it actually and brutally is, before they enter 
finally and irretrievably into its fullest responsibilities. To 
speak especially of the college life, so-called, of the life which 
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in so many different student activities accompanies the various 
academic exercises and disciplines, the educative phases of 
this life, the important parts that it takes in education, are 
too often and too easily forgotten or overlooked, the attention 
of educators being very commonly narrowed to questions of 
curriculum or finance; but a college or university without a 
vigorous student life, however successful as a bureau of in- 
formation or of .theoretical speculation and however success- 
fully financed, would not be and could not be a truly educa- 
tional institution. In its student life as well as in its class- 
room instruction, in practical as well as in theoretical ways, 
it must acquaint its students with life's facts. 

And so, as is now made clear, the subject of this sermon, or 
essay, is — and is peculiarly pertinent here and now because 
it is — in the first place a town one, having regard to the brute 
fact as a practical issue, and in the second place a gown one, 
having regard to the brute fact as an educative force. It is, 
also, in the third place, unless the two, town and gown, have 
no relations and duties to each other, a town-and-gown one, 
having regard to the inseparable responsibilities of the prac- 
tical life of the town and the educative life of the university. 
In this third character, however, which is by no means the least 
important, I must leave it — and I can safely leave it — to the 
imagination, or, still better, to the thinking of the reader. 

But the brute fact itself — what more exactly is it? The 
phrase is not an uncommon one. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
speaks of the saying that one man's meat is another man's 
poison as a "brute fact" and quite plainly his reference is to 
something ultimate, to something not to be denied or avoided. 
Still the phrase commonly means more than may casually ap- 
pear in Holmes's use of it. Thus, to be quite analytical but, be 
it hoped, not tedious, a brute fact is anything that shocks 
custom, whether of thought or conduct, that forces itself on 
the attention as actively and persistently real, and that is 
so real and above all so active as to insist upon being fairly 
and squarely faced and, for good or for ill, practically reckoned 
with. Again, a brute fact is anything that affronts one, dis- 
turbing one's complacency, challenging one's ease. In it one 
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encounters something that hitherto either has not been con- 
sidered at all or has been considered only casually, having 
been passed by, as it were, on the other side, and that at last 
must be recognized as part and condition of one's own life. 
In short, before a brute fact one is always at some parting of 
the ways; a problem is raised and with this a conflict, intel- 
lectual and moral, ensues; and in some manner, responsibly 
and conservatively or loosely and lawlessly, one is sure even- 
tually to break with one's past. What other outcome could 
be expected from a real challenge of one's ease? 

In very simple illustration and quite within the definition, 
the clock striking or someone calling in the morning before 
you have really finished that last nap in which you are so 
pleasantly half awake is a brute fact. Far more brutal is 
the discovery that your house is on fire. Yet illustrations 
like these need not be multiplied. The life of any town or 
city teems with illustrations, as has already been suggested, and 
educationally the student in the library or the laboratory, in 
the classroom or in his own study, is encountering brute facts 
every day of his life. Morally and intellectually, practically 
and theoretically, his complacency is constantly disturbed. 

Of the brute fact in education I must speak still further. 
Many have conceived education to be concerned only with 
the maintenance of some cult, of some given set of insti- 
tutions and beliefs. They have actually thought the first busi- 
ness of education to be to preserve a prevailing complacency 
instead of to shock and challenge it, to maintain at any cost an 
assumed and superficial optimism instead of to train for that 
effective and responsible living whose optimism can be genuine 
only when heroic and sacrificial. Such an education, how- 
ever, at best only protects, and this besides: as if not to be 
outdone in heroism, so far as it protects at all, it protects only 
while it lasts. Certainly it does not educate, for it does not 
prepare for practical life; or rather it educates in casuistry 
and cant, in a life as double as it is pretentious, in a life that 
can be practical only as it is indirect and disingenuous. Not 
mere protection then, but real and straightforward education is 
what is called for, education in direct and genuine living; and 
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such education demands that complacency be constantly chal- 
lenged, that an assumed optimism be made to fear and question. 

Emphatically, then, it is the business of a truly educational 
institution to bring its students face to face, to bring not 
only their minds, but also their wills, face to face with brute 
facts, with life as deeply and fully it really is, not as some 
temporary confidence and vested interest or belief would have 
it. Whatever may be true of other institutions, of churches 
or senates or city councils, at least a truly educational insti- 
tution has no privilege of concealment or reservation or indi- 
rection. In its life and in its teaching its first duty (and let 
me add now, what is applicable also to practical life as well 
as to education, its greatest faith) should lie in a most obstinate 
loyalty to fact, however brutal and however disturbing. 

And now that we know what is meant by the brute fact, 
and that we know also how truly it is with us both as a prac- 
tical issue and as an educative force, we can turn directly to 
the question of the relation of righteousness to the brute facts 
of life. Thus in practical life as representing the town phase 
of this question, and still more in education as representing 
the gown phase, there are at least three things that a well- 
grounded and effective righteousness cannot get along with- 
out — these three, namely, a broad and vital sympathy, an in- 
formed but obstinate activity, and a real — perhaps I may say 
also deeply reverent — sense of humor. A moment ago I was 
saying that not only the first duty but also the greatest faith 
of life in general, and especially of education, should lie in 
persistent loyalty to fact, and now I wonder if I am not 
right in thinking that an analysis of the faith then referred 
to would reveal just these three things, sympathy and action 
and humor, as its chief elements. I make no pretenses to being 
a theologian. I confess even to some hesitancy about using 
the word "faith" at all, for this word has become involved 
in the affectations of cant and in the intrigues, usually well- 
meaning enough though often disastrous, of ecclesiastical 
apologetics. But, when all is said, certainly faith is too great 
a word to be abandoned even to such friendly enemies as cant 
and apologetics, and so, again, the relation of righteousness to 
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the brute facts of life should be one of faith; of the 

that realizes itself in broad sympathy, in positive activity and 

in deep humor. 

First, there is the need of broad sympathy. In civic life and 
in practical life generally this means, of course, that all the 
many agencies of righteousness should cultivate a spirit of 
cooperation; that in politics or religion or any other interest 
of life, party or sect or class should be merely a means to 
some end, not an end in itself. And to this meaning, wholly 
commonplace in these days, many tendencies, already justified 
by results, are important and emphatic witnesses. But, very 
much more than this, the required sympathy must be broad 
enough and vital enough actually to reach out beyond the 
recognized agencies of righteousness. Can righteousness ever 
be confined merely to its recognized agencies? There is, it 
is true, an idea — and many are they who have seemed to prac- 
tice it — that righteousness is conveyed to some things or enters 
into some things wholly from without, and that the action, 
accordingly, by which the change is brought about is on or at 
the things, not in any sense with them. But this idea can have 
no case before real faith; with its manifest conceit and ex- 
clusiveness it blocks anything like a vital sympathy. In spite 
of appearances at any time or place, all things must somehow 
work together for what is truly righteous. The ideal which 
righteousness serves must somehow be able to take all things 
to itself — to take them all up into its arms. The broad and 
deep sympathy of real faith must somehow feel the possibility 
and if the possibility then even the actual and active presence 
of righteousness in all things — in all creatures however erring 
and degraded, in all activities however vicious, and in all facts 
however brutal. Of late much has been heard of the will 
to believe, and certainly effective action, for whatever pur- 
pose, depends on no belief, or no will to believe, so strongly 
as on this, that the objects to be acted upon, be these people, 
forces or facts, are in their own right and nature amenable to 
the intended action, themselves actually sharing in the very 
ideal which is sought. Of course on such terms belief or sym- 
pathy is not exactly easy; it must be always sacrificial and 
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heroic; but effective righteousness without it, without the sac- 
rifice and the heroism, is impossible. The demands of 
righteousness are so different from those of a stay-at-home 
or lie-abed complacency. 

The brute facts of life may thus be said to have not merely 
a negative but a distinctly positive part in righteousness. They 
make righteousness get up in the morning. They save it 
from itself. They deepen its scope and its responsibilities. 
They force it to a very broad sympathy, to heroic sacrifice, 
even — and perhaps this is best of all, since it goes so far 
toward proving the sympathy — to a feeling of direct respon- 
sibility for what may seem unrighteousness. When righteous- 
ness is able to feel as its own the sins of unrighteousness, real 
achievement is surely near at hand. 

But if in practical life such sympathy as this is required, 
if in dealing with all the many so-called agencies of evil man 
needs to keep in mind that they never can be without some 
part in what is good, that somehow they must have some 
positive worth even in their own intent as well as in the op- 
position which they constantly offer to complacency, then in 
education the same need has a peculiar importance. Granted, 
that in education there never is and never should be on the 
part of the students the same sense of responsibility; still the 
irresponsibility of students has at least the advantage of tem- 
pering or moderating the intensity of the required sacrifices. 
Mature, practical life, bound as it must be to conditions more 
or less rigidly set and established, to positive and visible 
institutions of all sorts, to fixed ways of life and distinctions 
of class and standards of conduct, can always plead its need 
of such definite and more or less exclusive organization against 
the sympathy that a deep faith enjoins ; but education belongs 
to youth and it implies and requires plasticity, and sympathy 
and the plasticity of youth belong in the closest intimacy. 
Indeed youth, with its natural openness of mind and versatility 
of will — often so dangerously near to license — would seem 
to be a device of nature by which the life that is mature and 
set or hardened to certain ways is relieved, at least in some 
measure, of the sacrifice and heroism that in some way must 
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be accomplished; and doubtless one source of the unfailing 
tenderness of old age for youth is the service which this re- 
lief involves. Still, not to enlarge upon this matter, it must 
now appear why I find a broad and vital sympathy of special 
importance in education. 

Upon this sympathy depends plainly, not merely the possi- 
bility of real education, but also the freedom of the human 
spirit which is so essential to the idealism of youth. The 
idealism of youth is one of unbounded, world-conquering im- 
pulses, of inarticulate or only half articulate enthusiasms, and 
its loyalties are naturally general, not particular; spiritual, not 
literal; to principles, not to institutions. It would be patri- 
otic, not partisan; religious, not sectarian; actively intellectual, 
not formally intelligible; moral or righteous, not conventional. 
And so, to draw a very practical conclusion, at an educational 
institution sect and party and formal doctrine, all restrictive 
and confining, should sacrifice their own selfish and worldly 
ends to the proper and richly serviceable idealism of the youth 
whom, as they so often avow, they would watch over. Let 
the sentiment and the outlook of an academic community be 
narrowed, let them obstinately uphold some letter instead of 
the spirit, and the chances for idealism, for the appropriate 
idealism of youth, are very seriously impaired. Instead of 
genuine idealism, open-minded and outwardly and wholesomely 
assertive, you will get, in the first place, a morbid Phariseeism, 
intellectual or political or moral; and in the second place 
an unholy and altogether irreverent, hopelessly reckless oppo- 
sition. These things are bad enough and disastrous enough 
in mature life, but as accompaniments of youth they are prodi- 
giously harmful. The many people who find little or no ideal- 
ism among students at the present time and bitterly complain 
in consequence are themselves very largely to blame, since they 
have had a large part in perpetuating the narrowness of sen- 
timent and outlook to which, more than to anything else, the 
condition complained of is due. 

Already reference has been made to the protection theory 
of education. Possibly I have given offense to some by a 
seeming opposition to it. Yet I fully believe that education 
Vol. XVIII.— No. 4. u 
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should be protective. It should, however, protect youth, not 
maturity. Primarily it should protect, not the set and always 
partisan life of the day, but — with emphasis from the very 
repetition — the free, naturally honest and naturally idealistic 
spirit of youth ; or, if the set and partisan life at all, then this 
only as a sign and a means to something at once more com- 
prehensive and more vital. Sectarian religious organizations, 
for example, on or near a university "yard" or "campus" un- 
doubtedly have a right to their places there; they have just 
the right which their places in real life have already given 
them or which history and tradition have certainly established 
for them; they have the right, the same right, that belongs 
to organizations of other sorts in the life of a student body, 
such as athletic associations, social clubs, societies for debate, 
journalistic enterprise, independent intellectual activity, and 
the like; but certainly for them not less truly than for the 
others their right implies an obligation — and, for that matter, 
essentially the same obligation. If truly they would justify 
themselves, maintaining the right with which the conditions 
of life have endowed them, then, serving youth instead of 
age, they must themselves be idealistic and spiritual, not just 
sectarian; religious, not selfish. They must not be abstract 
cults but instruments, and instruments that are made spiritual 
just because used and moved with the educative interest of 
seeking, so different from that of having; with the interest, 
essentially sympathetic, of inquiry and experiment, so differ- 
ent from that of complacent assertion. Used and moved with 
this interest they surely will aid and protect instead of hinder- 
ing and excommunicating the academic life of study, of 
genuine exploration and honest thinking. Is not study, 
whether of self or nature, sometimes the most prayerful, and 
above all the most efficaciously prayerful, thing that a man — 
especially a youth — can apply himself to? 

Again, moved and used with the educative spirit, sectarian 
religious organizations, just by virtue of their cherished asso- 
ciations and their historical honor, can make the working out 
of the results of investigation in real life a truly religious 
service, instead of making it, as so often even to-day it is 
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made to seem, irreverent and irreligious or at best only worldly 
practical and secular. In recent times it has been said too often 
and too pointedly that the most positive and effective agencies 
of righteousness, the most productive moral and religious 
enterprises, both in practical life out in the world and at the 
colleges and universities, are quite detached from the churches 
and sometimes even from anything that openly avows a moral 
or religious intent, and so far as this is true it certainly comes 
from a lack of that broad sympathy, vital and sacrificial, which 
I have been making the burden of this part of my sermon. 
It suggests, too, that if in practical life there is a crying need 
for the socialized or institutional church, then even more truly 
and appropriately in education, of course with such adaptations 
as the different atmosphere and environment would require, 
there is need and call for the same thing. Organized religion 
at an educational institution must be so socialized, in the first 
place, as to bring it into close and vital touch with all the 
elements and interests of student life and in the second place, 
as to enable some practical expression and application of the 
sentiment and outlook which the education naturally imparts. 
Why not really and honestly let religion in its relation to youth 
have a fair chance of being protective? 

But, secondly, besides requiring a broad and heroic sym- 
pathy, effective righteousness or the real faith upon which 
such righteousness depends, calls for positive action. Doubt- 
less in what has been said of sympathy this second need has 
been implied. Does it not take action to prove the sympathy, 
just as it takes action to prove any other sentiment? Profes- 
sor James, in his characteristic way of putting things, would 
have a man, who has just deeply enjoyed a concert, go home 
and speak kindly and harmoniously to his aunt. But a ques- 
tion arises: If a proving action is called for, then what sort 
of action? And to this question there can be but one answer, 
though at first hearing a rather commonplace one: Action 
that does something. In other words, action that really goes 
out and overcomes; that overcomes, not only others, but self; 
and not only brute facts without, but narrow and equally 
brutal motives within. 
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The world has a great deal of mere motion, or commotion, 
in it, for which men are directly responsible, and often this 
goes by the name of action. But real action it certainly is 
not, or at least, if it truly does anything, it only keeps a com- 
placent people from being wholly idle ; and while for a time it 
may save the interest in really doing things from a fatal star- 
vation, it cannot continue long without most serious results. 
The brute facts and forces of life, for which the routine and 
bustling commotion of complacency have little if any regard, 
have been wont in human history to take the reins into their 
own hands when those who should hold them, instead of 
watching the road and acting accordingly, have lost themselves 
either in their own self-consciousness and conceits or in 
the mere scenery that their elevated position has afforded. 
Adopting and adapting a familiar phrase of John Stuart Mill, 
used by him in a definition of matter, I suggest that we may 
define fact, the hard, brute fact of life, the fact that constantly 
does shock our complacency, as the permanent possibility of 
righteousness. That possibility, however, never can be real- 
ized by conceit however zealously cultivated or by laziness 
however bustling. It can be realized only by an activity that 
goes out to meet the facts and that, meeting them fairly, acts 
as well as feels, not at but with them. 

So there must be real action, not cultured routine, not do- 
mesticated ease, if there is to be realized righteousness, and 
this need attaches both to practical life out in the world and 
to college life. In college life, however, the need of informa- 
tion and understanding must have special emphasis. A posi- 
tive righteousness requires real action, but there is little 
chance for such righteousness where there is no action of 
mind, no independent thinking, where men, young and old, 
are not in the habit of vital thinking, of thinking for them- 
selves, and a college or university that does not train its stu- 
dents to this habit, as well as to the habit of overt action, may 
serve complacency, but it does not serve righteousness. 1 

l In an article, "Enlightened Action the True Basis of Morality," pub- 
lished currently with this in The Hibbert Journal, I have enlarged upon the 
need, here asserted, of an intellectual element in all real, effective morality. 
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But now that the need of action, whether of mind or of 
will, is so clearly denned, there are some difficulties, or objec- 
tions, that must be reckoned with. What is the use of trying 
to do anything when the chances of failure are so large? 
And if one withholds action, waiting for more light, how will 
one ever get to work? Is there not always much more to 
learn? In short, in its always imperfect preparation as well 
as in its very uncertain outcome, action appears overloaded 
with discouragement. All men know, and know too well, that 
the fear of failure has played a very conspicuous part — a 
rogue's part — in human life and that the noble longing for 
more information has exercised hardly less restraint than the 
fear of failure on man's will, inefficiency and education having 
come to pass for synonyms with many people. 

As to the first of these objections, surely the courage of 
failure is and forever must be a condition of achievement. 
No one, it is true, ever would or ever could speak of failure 
as a motive to action ; no man acts in order to fail ; and yet 
even failure is not without its own distinct worth, and all 
effectively active people have a sense for the worth of it. 
Thus in just the sense of more achievement failure is far 
better than inaction. It always has an inner success quite its 
own. In fact the man who acts may always recognize, with- 
out overwhelming discouragement, not merely the possibility 
of serious failure in any particular undertaking but also the 
positive necessity of some failure attending every undertaking, 
no success ever coming wholly unmixed. Failure, then, never 
being unmixed and success never being unmixed, and failure 
actually having a worth of its own, there is left little ground 
for the discouragement of action from the mere fear of fail- 
ure. Spiritually or morally, as well as physically, no action 
can ever be without some achievement. And, if more than 
this needs to be said, then there is left the difficulty of final 
judgment about either failure or success. The most con- 
spicuously successful men of the day — how they have failed! 

And the second objection is even more easily met. The 
search after information, which most certainly is important 
as preparatory to effective action and which is perhaps the 
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most conspicuous interest at least of organized education, is 
also no natural check upon activity. It is true that, like any- 
other interest, the interest in information may often be car- 
ried to excess or may persistently involve the sacrifice of many 
individuals, condemning them to what is for the most part a 
lifelong devotion to knowledge and wholly intellectual 
speculation, but nevertheless a purely abstract and formal in- 
tellectualism or gnosticism is impossible both personally and 
socially, both psychologically and sociologically. Thus, when 
all that can be said pro and con has been said, the fact re- 
mains that information and the understanding which informa- 
tion is supposed to assist depend on action. History and 
biography alike show this dependence — the dependence of 
knowledge on volition and the outgoing action that volition 
induces. Both for mature life and for college life with all 
its various interests and enterprises there is a rich lesson to 
be learned from the work of a scientific laboratory or of a 
thinker's study; from the spirit of positive experiment there 
manifested ; from the courage of failure ; from the faith in some 
achievement, and above all from the always informed and 
always insistent activity. 

But now, finding me issue this call for action, the reader is 
doubtless amused. Already I have confessed myself a teacher 
of philosophy and it is humorous for a philosopher, or at least 
for the philosopher as a type, whatever may be the case with 
any individual, to issue the call to arms. Indeed one of the 
richly humorous things of the present day is that far and wide 
among the philosophers there is strong emphasis — a theoretical 
emphasis — not on metaphysical substance, whether matter or 
spirit, not on formal truth or logical consistency, but on will 
or on the action which will involves and which always must 
refuse to be tethered to any substance and must throw mere 
form and consistency to the winds. What this emphasis may 
portend, if in any way it reflects or reports a real condition or 
tendency in the life of the day, I will not undertake to say, 
but when philosophy, itself so impractical, so inactive, so inno- 
cent seemingly of anything even remotely suggestive of will, 
widely and with strong conviction issues the call to arms, the 
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situation truly is humorous. And yet, humor and all, it is 
just the sort of thing, the strange meeting of things quite in- 
congruous, that is taking place all the time. Moreover, it hap- 
pens also to suggest, if not even to illustrate, what I wish to 
consider here in conclusion; for, as will be remembered, be- 
sides sympathy and action, humor was declared to be a con- 
dition of righteousness ; an element of the real faith with which 
one should meet the brute facts of life. 

Is humor, then, so spiritual an emotion? Has it such a 
real, positive part in righteousness ? Am I not lending myself 
to a most flagrant anti-climax when to sympathy and action 
I add humor ? Many will concede that this thing, humor, may 
ornament life; that it often affords relief and diversion; that 
it is not necessarily alien to serious living; but they may not 
be ready to regard it as belonging to the very substance, if I 
may so speak, of which faith and righteousness are made. And 
yet somehow life must laugh — deeply, quietly, reverently; and 
the more confident life is, the wider its sympathy and the 
more insistent its activity, the more surely and the more 
reverently it must laugh. Thus, not only do inactive philoso- 
phers call aloud for action and intellectually defy the will, but 
also such cause for humor confronts one at every turn. Is 
it less amusing that doctors very frequently fall seriously ill; 
that priests are themselves sinful creatures ; or that babes have 
been known to speak wisely, while more than one sage has 
given utterance to unmitigated folly? Is it not, let me even 
say, one of the very deepest jests of human experience, at 
which, however tenderly, even the God must smile, that 
death is always associated with immortal life? In fact all 
the great truths of religion and morality are only so many 
paradoxes. In face of such truths, then, can righteousness 
survive without a saving sense of humor? Why, the 
paradoxes themselves are not true until one can laugh — 
with them. 

In our large cities how conspicuously selfish the righteous 
people are; how unselfish the unrighteous. In country or in 
city how often the fruits of good action are gathered by those 
— so it would seem — who either had nothing to do with 
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sowing the seed or even did all they could to prevent its 
growth and fruitage, while the fruits of evil fall to those — 
so also it would seem — who are innocent of their production. 
In a word, for good or for ill, the rain truly does fall on the 
just and the unjust; nature, who is certainly very deep, 
being, like man sometimes and God always, no respecter of 
persons. 

And so man as he labors must laugh, and perhaps some 
day even God will be conceived and portrayed with laughter 
in his eyes. The laughter, however, that accords with faith 
and righteousness must be, only to recall words already used, 
deep and quiet and reverent. It must be the laughter of a 
sympathy that overcomes life's persistent incongruities, and 
again, the laughter of a labor that is confident even in the 
face of disaster. Let man's outlook be narrow, let his stand- 
ards be confined and exclusive, let his sympathy be dead 
or only formal, let his narrowness make him fear, as always 
it must, and make life seem only a game of blind chance, as 
also it must, and his laughter can be only bravado or, when not 
that, downright cynicism. In the land of humor, narrowness 
and its attendant complacency have been the parents of two 
children, the one loved and tenderly cared for, the other usually 
disowned and unrecognized; the one, the shallow optimist; 
half blindly, half boldly laughing off responsibility, refusing 
ever to be serious, avoiding the action that really does some- 
thing, and thinking by his laughter to make, not only others, 
but also himself forget the pressing duty that lies at hand; 
the other, the cynic or scoffer, laughing at frailty and failure, 
morbidly dwelling on the fear and the chance which narrow- 
ness may never escape, finding in nature's impartiality only 
unreason and injustice, and actually thinking so to appear 
broad and deep and to hide the marks of his parentage. But 
plainly neither the shallow optimist nor his equally shallow 
brother, the cynic, represents the humor that makes for an 
effective righteousness. This humor gives relief in respon- 
sibility, not from it; cherishes frailty; feels the success of fail- 
ure, and enjoys, not less honestly than keenly, the impartiality 
of nature. 
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Man must laugh, and to the complacent optimist or the 
conceited cynic there is but one thing to say: "He laughs 
best who laughs last." And he laughs last and best whose out- 
look is wide, whose sympathy is deep, and whose action, in- 
formed and insistent, is with the facts. 

Alfred H. Lloyd. 

University of Michigan. 



THE INDIVIDUALISM OF VALUE. 

In this paper I shall endeavor to show that goodness and 
badness are individualistic in a way in which the existent 
reality which is good or bad need not be individualistic. In 
other words, even if, as I believe to be the case, all existent 
reality forms a single unity, in which the unity is as real and 
important as its differentiations — even in that case the good- 
ness or badness to be found in that whole would not be a 
unity. It would be a multiplicity of separate values — positive 
or negative — which would indeed be added together as re- 
spects their quantity, but which, when added, would only be 
a mere aggregate, not a unity like the unity of existence. In 
other words, again, the universe as a whole is neither good 
nor bad. I do not mean by this that it is equally good' and 
bad, but that the terms, in their strict sense, have no applica- 
tion to the universe as a whole. (This last statement of my 
position will require, as we proceed, a verbal modification, 
which need not concern us at present.) 

It is generally, though not universally, admitted that noth- 
ing is ultimately good or bad except conscious beings and 
their conscious states. Other things and events may be good 
or bad as means in so far as they tend to produce goodness 
or badness in conscious beings, but they cannot be held to be 
so ultimately, and in their own right. 

It is to be expected that this view will be generally ac- 
cepted. For almost all people who try to formulate the good 
at all find it in one or more of three things — pleasure, virtue, 
and self-realization. 



